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A t the end of December, 1990, one of 
the most significant New Testament- 
i elated archaeological discoveries 
ever made came to light in Jerusalem. 

Park construction workers accidentally 
exposed a Second Temple period tomb, 
which archaeologist Zvi Green hut of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority was called to 
excavate. Some of the ossuaries found in 
the tomb were inscribed with the name 
Xaiaphas.* and it soon became clear that 
this was a tomb belonging to the Caiaphas 
family. Inside a magnificently decorated 
ossuary inscribed with the name Joseph bar 
Caiaphas were bones of a 60-year-old male. 
These are almost certainly the remains of 
the high priest mentioned in the New 
Testament and referred to by Josephus as 
rt Joseph surnamed Caiaphas/' 

Jerusalem Perspective has been given 
the unique opportunity to publish the first 
comprehensive description and discussion 
of this archaeological discovery. The official 
publication of the discovery will appear in 
the forthcoming 7 Atiqot XXI (see announce- 
ment on page 3D. Because of the find's 
significance to New Testament research and 
the li fe of Jesus, the Antiquities Authority 
has generously allowed JERUSALEM 
Perspective to present its readers with a 
preliminary report of this exciting discovery 
in advance uf its forma] publication. 

The goal of JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE is 
to report on current research affecting the 
Gospels and the New Testament. Few 
discoveries could be more relevant to New 
Testament research than what is presented 
in the pages of this issue: the tomb of 
Caiaphas, high priest in Jerusalem at the 
time of Jesus' death. If Indeed this tomb can 
bo attributed to the Caiaphas mentioned in 
the New Testament and Josephus, we have 
before us the remains of the most important 
Second Temple period Jewish personality 
ever discovered. Because of the new 
information provided by this exciting 
discovery concerning Caiaphas, his family 
and the times in which he lived, we have 
decided to devote an entire double issue of 
JP to the Caiaphas tomb. 

Map of the southeastern part of Jerusalem 
showing where the Caiaphas tomb it as found. 

{Copyright © 198? by ih £ Survey of IsrafiJ 
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Archaeologist Zvi 
Greenhute account 
of discovering the 
Caiaphas family 
tomb provides the 
cornerstone for this 
issue of Jerusalem 
Perspective. Green- 
hut is a graduate of 
the Hebrew Univer- 
sity with majors in 
archaeology and geography. He is currently 
completing an MA. at the University of Tel- 
Aviv in archaeology. Green hut has partici- 
pated in the excavations at TeS Dor, Tel 
Jokneam and Manahath in Jerusalem, and 
led excavations at Hurvat Hermeshit and 
tombs near the Akeldama Monastery, and 
in the Tel Arza neighborhood in Jerusalem, 
He serves as Jerusalem District Archaeolo- 
gist for the Israel Antiquities Authority. 



Greenhut prepared for publication the 
scholarly legacy of the late Pesah Bar- 
Adon from Bar-Adon's excavations around 
the Dead Sea and in the Judean Desert 
i published in ? Atiqot 9 [Hebrew Series].?. 

He also published notes on excavations in 
Jerusalem and in Hurvat Hermeshii in the 
Israeli journal tVH'T* (Archaeo- 

logical News). The final publication of his 
article concerning the tomb discussed in 
this issue of JERUSA- 
LEM Perspective will 
appear in Atiqot XXI 
i English series). 

Ronny Reich, an 
archaeologist and epi- 
graphen not only con- 
tributes an article con- 
cerning the important 
inscriptions found in 
the Caiaphas tomb. 



Aerial view of 
the same area of 
Jerusalem shown 
in the map apposite r 
h yaking south 
toward site of tomb , 
tCmirtesy of Jihc l$mcl 
Gpuemnunl Prv%& Office* 
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Looking north 
toward Jerusalem 
from the ([ill of 
Evil Counsel near 
Government House 
< I'pA', Headqua rtersK 
This photograph 
was taken in April + 
I97J k before the 
Peace Fart* si was 
planted . The spot 
ori the dirt road 
a h ere the Caiaphas 
tomb was accidently 
struck by construc- 
tion equipment is 
marked, 
(Courtesy of the hrtirf 
Cbotm men t Pre$$ Qffitti 


but also offers a brief discussion of Jewish 
burial customs and the handling of human 
bones, Reich is in charge of documentation 
(archives, library and computer database} 
at the Israel Antiquities Authority, 

He acquired his archaeological 
education in the Department of 
Archaeology of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, From 1969 to 1978 he was 
assistant to Prof. Nahman Avigad at the 
excavations in the Jewish Quarter in 
Jerusalem, where he served as area 
supervisor as well as carrying out all the 
surveying and drawing of architectural 
remains found in the excavations. He 
currently leads the excavations in the 
Mamillah district near Jaffa Gate in 
Jerusalem. 

In his studies Reich specialized in 
Assyrian architecture and its influence 
on the architecture of the land of Israel 
during the eighth-sixth centuries B.C M 
publishing several original articles on this 
subject. He later turned to the study of 
domestic architecture of the Second Temple 
period, concentrating particularly on 
Jewish mikvaot < ritual immersion baths*. 


He is now completing his PhD. thesis on 
mikvaot from their origin in the second 
century B.C. to the end of the Byzantine 
period. 

JP asked Jerusalem School member 
and regular -JP contributor Prof David 
Flusser, an expert on the Sadducees and 
she high priestly families active in the 
time of Jesus, to contribute an article on 
the figure of Caiaphas and the part he 
played in the drama of Jesus' last days. 

A more technical form of this article will 
appear in Wiqot XXI. 

David Flusser is 

professor of Early 
Christianity and 
Judaism of the 
Second Temple 
Period at the Hebrew 
University An 
internationally 
distinguished Bible 
scholar, he is noted 
for his work on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, the Essenes. and first- 
century' Judaism. Flusser is a member of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 1 
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and his publications include Jesus \ 1968 > 
and Judaism and the Origins of Christianity 
(1988 k He was awarded Lhe Israel Prisse in 
1980 by the State of Israel for his work 

Despite the fact that 
bones play a special 
mle in this issue of JF\ 
we have provided no 
photographs of them, 
and this needs a word 
of explanation. Pieces 
of the bones of sixty- 
thi'oc different persons 
were found in the 
Caiaphas family tomb, 
yet as Israel Antiqui- 
ties Authority anthro- 
pologist -Joe Zias ex- 
plains r they were in 
such a poor state of preservation that no 
measurements could be taken nor were 
photographs feasible. Not one complete 
skull or adult long bone was found — 
most of the bones were fragmented or had 
disintegrated completely. Unfortunately 
this is not uncommon in tombs in Israel's 
damp hill country. 

The discovery of the Caiaphas family 
tomb opens a new- era in the study of the 
party of the Sadducee* in general, and 
those few high priestly families who held 
the reins of power in the time of Jesus in 
particular. We hope that this issue of 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE will make a 
contribution to that study. One of the 
advantages of living in Israel and pub- 
lishing our magazine here is that we are 


on the scene to bring you the latest 
discoveries in fields that relate to the life 
and words of Jesus. We look forward to 
further fruitful cooperation with the Israel 
Antiquities Authority 
whenever finds come 
to light that have a 
bearing on Jesus and 
his times. 

For the sake 
of clarity, all 
measurements in 
this issue are given 
in the metric units 
used by the arch- 
aeologists whose 
research we are 
presenting. All 
photographs are 
by courtesy of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority, except where otherwise noted. 

Postscript: Caiaphas 1 
Final Resting Place 

Joe Zias, together with his assistant 
Tztpporah Kahuna, carried out all the 
anthropological studies on the human 
remains found in the Caiaphas tomb, 

After they finished their analysis, these 
remains were turned over, as is customary, 
to the Israeli Ministry' of Religious Affairs 
who had them reburied in the Jewish 
cemetery on the Mount of Olives where 
there are special graves for Jewish, non- 
Jewish and unidentifiable human remains 
unearthed by archaeologists. JP 


Jerusalem Perspective would like to 
thank Evelyn S. Black of El Paso, 
Texas, Douglas F. Hall of Ellsworth, 
Michigan, Glenn and Lena Mathis 
of Madisonvllle, Texas, Paul V. 
Newlln of Atascadero, California, 
and David B. Robbins of 
Alhambra, California, whose 
generous donations helped make 
this special issue possible. 
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Cover photo: 

The entrance of 
Loculus IV within 
the Caiaphas tomb* 
In the tower left 
foregrou nd pa rt 
of the stun ding 
pit is visible. 
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The Joseph bar 
Ca i fi phav o&vua ry 
(number fi) on the 
left, and the Shalom 
ossuary (number fi } 
as they were found 
in Loculus IV. 


M any archaeological finds 
in Israel result from the 
chance uncovering of 
various ancient remains during 
the course of construction work. 
Some of these fortuitous discoveries 
prove to be of great importance for 
understanding the history and 
archaeology of the land of Israel. 

One such find is a Second Temple 
period burial cave which was 
discovered in December, 1990, in 
the Peace Forest near the North 
Talpiyyot neighborhood of 
Jerusalem during the development 
of a park by the Jerusalem Fund. 
The contents of this burial cave 
added new and important data to 
the corpus of Second Temple period 
ossuary inscriptions, and to our 
knowledge of burial customs of that 
period. 


The Discovery 

The construction superintendent 
reported the find to the Antiquities 
Authority after part of the tomb’s 
roof had collapsed and revealed the 
burial cave. When I arrived at the 
site, I found a rock-hewn loculi 
burial cave, the type of tomb that is 
typical of the Second Temple period 
in Jerusalem. The cave is located in 
an area in which scores of other 
such tombs have been discovered, 
all part of the Jerusalem necropolis 
which stretches southward as far 
as the vicinity of the Arab village 
of Sur Bahir. 

The limestone bedrock into which 
the cave is hewn is soft and crumbly 
and full of cracks, very character- 
istic of the area. The cave has at: 
irregular floor plan, and its entrance 
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is on the east side. We reached the entrance 
from within the burial chamber entering 
the tomb thiwgh what had been the roof. 

It was difficult to determine whether the 
entrance had been blocked by natural 
causes or was done intentionally. Judging 
from the tomb a simple plan, one can 
assume that the entrance led outside to a 
vestibule or courtyard, and that the tomb 
had no other burial chambers. 

Digging in the fill that had accumulated 
in the cave, we found at the foot of the 
entrance a rectangular pit whose function 
was to allow those engaged in the task of 
burial to stand upright Adjacent to this 
was another shallow pit hewn in the floor 
of the tomb which served as a repository 
for bones. These two elements are 
characteristic of Second Temple period 
burial caves in Jerusalem, 

The tomb includes four loculi or burial 
recesses: three in the west wall opposite 
the entrance and one in the south wall. 

In the center of the room we discovered four 
unbroken ossuaries (numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4) 
which, from their position, seemed not to 
be in situ. Some of the ossuaries were found 
on their sides, and a few were lying on the 
stone slabs that originally covered the 
openings of the loculi. It is clear that 
these ossuaries had once been inside the 
loculi but were later removed, probably 
by grave robbers. 

Two additional unbroken ossuaries 
(numbers 5 and 6) were discovered in situ 
side by side within the southern loculus. 
These had either evaded the notice of the 
grave robbers, or for some other reason 
had not been moved by them. Pieces of 
other ossuaries, pottery fragments and a 
jumble of bones were found in the fill of 
the standing pit. providing further evidence 
that the tomb had been disturbed after its 
first stage of use. Six more ossuaries w ere 
restored from fragments found in the 
tomb, making a total of twelve, all can ed 
from limestone. 

On the basis of the small number of 
loculi and the relatively large number 
of ossuaries, it appears that the tomb 
belonged to a small family and w r as in 
use for a fairly long period of time. 

Pagan Custom 

An additional find corroborates the 
dating of the tomb and contributes to our 
understanding of Jewish burial customs 
during the Second Item pie period. A coin 
of Herod Agrippa I from the year 42/43 C JEL 


was discovered by Antiquities Authority 
anthropologist Joe Zias in a skull inside the 
ossuary which carries the inscription 
jiiJOT rra {mir-YAM h^RATshim^ON, 

Miriam daughter of ShinTon?, In addition to 
the skull of an adult female over forty years 
old, this ossuary contained the partial 
remains of an adult female of unknown age, 
and one child two to twelve years old. 

This is a significant discovery because it 
suggests the pagan custom of placing a coin 
or coins between the teeth of the deceased 
as a payment to Charon, the ferryman in 
Greek mythology" who was thought to carry 
the spirits of the dead across the River Styx 
to the Underworld. Until recently, because 
very few coins had been found in Jewish 
tombs and none in a Jewish skull, such a 
discovery would have been considered 
evidence of Jewish idolatry. In the mid' 

1.970s, however, Rachel Hachlili discovered 

A Sadducee Who 
Believed in an Afterlife? 

I t is rather surprising that feared for her safe journey 
we find in a Sadducean tomb across the River Styx, 
evidence of the pagan cus- The personal objects such as 
tom of supply! ng the dead with sandals that we re foun d t n 
payment for entrance into the coffin tombs at Jericho and 
Underworld, The Sadducees Dura Europos, dating from 
strongly opposed the idea of mid-first century B.C.to about 
the resurrection of the dead: 10 A,D, f were oniy in coffins of 

The Sadducees say that women children ( R. Hach- 
there is no resurrection, and 1 ill and A, Ki Hebrew, Jewish 

that there are neither angels Funerai'y Customs during the 
nor spirits, hut the Pharisees Second Temple Period, in the 
acknowledge them all, (Acts Light of the Excavations at the 
23:8i .Jericho Necropolis,” Palestine 

The Sadducees hold that Exploration Quarterly 115 

the soul perishes along with [1983], 116J. Similarly, the coin 
the body. tAnffgwftieJi 18:16). discovered in the first-century 
However, it may be that A, D. Caiaphas tomb was found 
unofficially women were per- in a woman’s skull, 
mitted to hold a few supersti- S. Lie berm an claims that 
tions, and so a coin in the Jews placed personal belong- 
mouth of a female member or mgs in tombs, not because the 
the family is less surprising dead needed them but because 
than it would be if found in the the onlookers at the funeral 
mouth of a male. Alternative- found the pracLice poignant 
ly, the coin could have been ' “Some Aspects of Afterlife in 
slipped into this woman’s Early Rabbinic Literature.” 
mouth , without the kn owledge America nAca demy for J ewish 
of the family, by a Gentile slave Research, 1 j 1965], 509 ). 
who loved her mistress and - David Bivin 
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Cross section (2-2) of ike tomb 
showing its entrance^ the 
entrance of Loculus JV> the 
standing pit and Loculus IL 

O 3 


Cross section ( 1-1) of the tomb 
showing to the left Loculus T\\ 
the entrances of Loculi 111. II and 
I, and below them the two pits 
that are hewn in the tomb floor. 


Plan of the tomb showing 
the entrance fat bottom 
the standing pit immedi- 
ately inside the entrance f 
and to its tight the 

which served as a 
repository for bones. 
The four loculi are 
numbered I -l \\ and the 
two ossuaries found in 
situ in Loculus IV arc 
numbered 5 and 6 . 
The irregular line across 
the upper left corner of 
the plan shows the 
location of the opening 
broken in the tomb's 
roof by construction 
equipment. 
The scale is 1:50. 


two coins in a Jewish skull in the Second 
Temple period necropolis of Jericho. 
Additional research showed that a 
number of coins had been found in 
previously excavated Jewish bur ial tombs 
of the Second Temple period in Jerusalem. 
To these can now be added the coins found 
in tombs excavated by Runny Reich in 
the Mam ill ah district, and the coin 
discovered by us. 

The coin we found in the Caiaphas 
tomb is the first unequivocal evidence 
of the existence of this pagan custom in 
Jerusalem. This allows us to conclude 
that the Jewish residents of Jerusalem 
occasionally adopted the pagan burial 
practice which included placing a coin 
between the teeth of the dead. However 


this phenomenon must be seen as just one 
of a wide range of pagan influences on the 
Jewish population in the first century. 

The Ossuaries 

Five of the twelve ossuaries discovered in 
the Caiaphas family tomb had inscriptions, 
These include well-known personal names 
from the corpus of ossuary inscriptions, 
such asc*3 {sha-LQM, Shalom), m Z'~z 
fmir-FAiW be-RAT shim 'ON, Miriam 
daughter of Shim’on), and G3, which is 
apparently the beginning of the name 

i shim ■’‘ON, Shim'on). They also include 
names never before found in ossuary 
inscriptions: {ftaya FA\ Caiapha) on 

Ossuary ,3, and and -z *p"" 

( ye-ho-SEF bar kayaFA \ Joseph bar 
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Above: The interior 
of the tomb viewed 
from ike opening 
accidently broken 
in its roof by 
construction 
equipment , 


Left: Close- up 
of the partially 
excavated standing 
pit . approximately 
48 cm , deep when 
all the fill was 
removed. The lower 
pari of the blacked 
entrance can be 
seen behind the pit 
at the upper edge 
of the photo. 
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The inner side 
of the blocked 
tomb entrance. 
The entrance is 72 
cm. high and 47 cm* 
wide, meaning that 
a person uould 
have to crawl to 
en ter the tomb* 
In front of the 
entrance is the 
s ta n d ing pit irh i eh 
allowed a person 
to stand white 
inside the tomb , 
Distance from 
tomb (tut ft to 
ceiling caries from 
139 to 100 cm.; 
distance from pit 
floor to ceiling is 
a pproxi ma fety 
IS 7 cm., afjnost 
6 ft 2 in. 


Caiaphai on Ossuary 6. These names 
apparently refer la the family of the high 
priest Caiapha, transliterated "Caiaphas* 
in the New Testament and Josephus, 

Six of the ossuaries are decorated. Ossuary 
6, the ossuary of Joseph bar Caiapha. is 
magnificently decorated in a style that is 
not common among ossuaries of the Second 
Temple period < see page 16). The ossuary's 
ornamentation is on one of its long sides 
and includes a pattern of two large circles, 
between which are symmetric floral motifs, 
united by a ribbon or ring. Each circle 
contains six small wh or lied rosettes which 
are separated by a symmetrical, orange- 
painted floral motif identical to the motif 
between the two circles. The upper rosette 
in each circle has six petals, three of which 
are painted orange alternately. A similar 
rosette is located in the center of the upper 
pan of the frame above the floral motif 
which separates the two circles. On the 
outside edges of the circles appear un- 
painted palmettos, and the facade's frame 
is composed of a design of stylized leafy 
branches, a typical ossuary motif. 


The partial remains of six individuals 
were found in this ossuary: a male 
approximately sixty years old, an adult 
female whose exact age could not be 
determined, a youth thirteen to eighteen 
years old. a child two to twelve years old, 
and two infants. Ossuary 3, which like 
Ossuary 6 bears the name Caiapha, 
contained the remains of an adult female, 
a youth, two children and an infant. 

The other five decorated ossuaries 
discovered in the tomb have motifs 
characteristic of ossuary ail of the period 
such as division into panels within which 
are rosettes, and a fluted column topped 
by a stylized Ionic capital set on a stepped 
base in imitation of the entrances of 
monumental Jewish tombs which have 
a column set into the facade. Other 
characteristic ornamentation includes 
zigzag patterns, concentric circles 
resembling nail heads, palm frond motifs, 
and egg and dart patterns. 

The potsherds found in the tomb are 
typical of the Second Temple period, 
especially of the first century C.E. — pieces 
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of bowls, pear-shaped bottles, flasks, jugs 
and cooking pots, as well as a Herodian 
lamp and a round-type lamp. All this fits the 
date suggested by the coin mentioned above. 

Two iron nails were also discovered in 
the tomb, one in the southern loculus and 
the other in Ossuary 1, It appeals that 
these nails were used inside the tomb to 
scratch the inscriptions on the ossuaries 
after the bones had been collected and 
placed in them, even after some of the 
ossuaries had been placed in their loculi. 

Conclusion 

The site of the house of the high priest 
Caiaphas has been known since the time 
of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 CEJ to 
bo in the vicinity of Mount Zion, where it 
can still be visited today, Josephus' 
description of the line of Titus' siege wall 
suggests that the burial monument of 
Caiaphas’ father-in Jaw, Hanan (Annas) 
the high priest, must be sought somewhere 
in the southern part of Jerusalem not far 
north of the Caiaphas tomb: 


Starting at,,, the site of his own camp, 
he I Titus I directed the wall toward the 
lower region of the New Town and from 
there across the Kid ran to the Mount of 
Olives; then, bending toward the south, 
it enclosed the mount as far as the rock 
called Peri stereo n and the adjoining hill 
which overhangs the Silo am ravine. 
From there, turning westward, the wall 
descended into the Valley of the Foun- 
tain, and then ascended to the burial 
monument of Ananus [Annas] the high 
priest,,,, (War 5:504-505) 

An attempt to identify the monument was 
already made in the last century by Warren 
and Conder who suggested that it should 
be located in the vicinity of Akeidama, and 
it seems that the southern part of the city 
was the main burial ground of the members 
of the Caiaphas family. 

The Caiaphas tomb contributes to our 
knowledge of one of the leading families 
in Jerusalem in the Second Temple period 
about which we had no archaeological 
information until this discovery JP 


The interior of the 
tomb sh owing two 
vssitarie & removed 
in ontiqu ity from 
their loculi by grave 
robbers — Ossuary 1 3 
on the l eft with the 
rou nded I hi and 
Ossuary 4* on which 
the meter-rod is 
resting* with a 
gabled lid. The 
meter-rod shows 
that Ossuary 4 is 
approximately 65 
cm , fang. Ossuary 3 
is 56 cm. long, less 
than 20 inches , 
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Enlarged photo of 
first-century C,E, 
ceramic ail lamp 
which was discov- 
ered in pieces in the 
fill of the standing 
pit. This type of 
lamp , with its char- 
acteristic “hammer- 
head" nozzle with 
wick hale, is known 
as a u Heradian 
lamp " because 
originally it 
was mistak- 
enly thought 
fa date 
from the 
Herodian 
period at 
the end of 
the first 
century 
B.C.E. The 
lamp and 
other pottery r 
at (trig with 
the coin of 
Herod Agrippa I 
found in Qssuaty S f 
enabled archaeala - 
gist Zri Green hut fa 
date the tomb to the 
first century C.E . 
Dimensions: 7 cm. 
wide x 9.5 cm. long. 


Glossary 


Aramaic iar-D'ma'ikj - a northwest 
Semitic language closely related to 
Hebrew, The earliest Aramaic 
Inscriptions date fsxun the I0th-9tb 
centuries B„C. its square script 
replaced the Hebrew archaic script, 
and by the time of Jesus was the nor- 
mal script Tor writing in Hebrew. 
bar - the Aramaic word ~3 (sun, son 
of)- In the Second Temple period bar 
often was used together with the 
father's name or a family nickname 
to distinguish males bearing the 
same personal name. Females with 
the same personal name often were 
distinguished by adding FiU£ i he ‘HAT, 
daughter, daughter of? and the 
fathers name. The Hebrew equiva- 
lent# of bar and be fiAT are ]2 (he?h 
son? or p iben, son of) and n i bat, 
daughter, daughter ofi, 

B.C.E. - abbreviation of "Before Com- 
mon Bra," corresponding to B.C. in 
Christian terminology. JERUSALEM 


PERSPECTIVE uses B.C.E. and C.E, in 
articles by Jewish scholars, 
burial chamber - a central room of a 
burial cave into the sides of which 
may be cut loculi or burial recesses. 
C.E, - abbreviation of “Common Era," 
corresponding to A. ID. in Christian 
terminology. 

hataehnh - n^brr, k&4a*f£AH r ¥ plural: 
r"O^T, ha la-EOT, hslachctJ law. reg- 
ulation: the legal ruling on a partic- 
ular issue; the body of Jewish law, 
especially the legal pan of rabbinic 
literature, halachic < h&l&kik per- 
taining to halachah. 

Has mon ean pertain! ng to a family of 
Jewish priests who led a successful 
revolt which began in 165 B.C, 
against the Hellenized Selucid rulers 
in Syria. The Hasmoneans, nick- 
named the Maccabees, ruled the land 
of Israel from 142 to 65 B.C. 
Loculus - a recess or small chamber 
cut into a wall nf a room in a burial 


cave for the reception of an ossuary or 
coffin. Plural: loculi. 

Mishnah inpn. mish+NAHl the eofr 
lection of Oral Torah compiled by 
Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi around 200 
AhD, 

ossuary' {fish's- wer£) - a "bone box* or 
depository for the bones of the dead, 
a rectangular box with Sid, usually 
hewn out of limestone. 

Second Temple period - literally the 
period from the rebuilding of theTem- 
ple H about 530 BC„ to its destruction 
by the Romans in 70 A.D. However, 
the term usually refers to the latter 
part of this period, beginning with 
the Hasmonean Uprising in iOS B.C. 
and often extending to the end of the 
Bar Koebva lie volt In 1135 A- 0- 

Tosefta - to sef-m, the addi- 

tion! a collection of Oral Torah sup- 
plementing the Mishoah. Compiled 
about 225-230 A.D., a generation 
after the Mishnah. 
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T he ossuaries Zvi Greenhut 
excavated from a burial cave 
in the south of Jerusalem bear 
several inscriptions. These are 
actually graffiti in the cursive style 
of Jewish script typical of ossuary- 
inscriptions, and were incised with 
a sharp implement, probably by 
the relatives of those who were 
being buried. The language of the 
inscriptions is Aramaic which, 
together with Hebrew and Greek, 
was one of the three languages 
used by Jews in the Second 
Temple period. 

Some letters are clear, such as 
the [lamed), p (kof) and 2? (shin). 
Others are more difficult to read, 
such as the mem in its medial (13) 
and final (C) forms. One typical 
feature of cursive script is the use 
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of the in scripti on 
fka-ya+KA’* 
Caiapha) (70% of 
actual size} 
found *.m Ossuary 
3. This and the 
other facsimiles 
were traced from 
the ossuaries by 
Ranny Reich. 


Right The narrow side of Ossuary 3 
with inscription reading fka-ya-EA*, 
Caiapha}. Note that this ossuary 's lid is of 
the rounded type - Dimensions (excluding 
lid}: 2 1 cm. wide .v 25 cm. high. 


Precious page, top: Facsimile of the 
inscription *0 *prr fye-ho-SEF bar 
ka*ya-FA 5 , -Joseph bar Caiapha) (88% of 
actual size}. This inscription was found on 
the narrow side of Ossuary fi b pictured at 
ihe bottom of the previous page. Ossuary 
dimensions: 29 cm „ wide x 38 cm. high. 



of ligatures, that is the connection of two 
Eidjacent letters into one combined sign. 

To the Hebrew- reading layman, the 
form of t* ialef) that appears in these 
inscriptions might seem strange. The 
letter is missing its left leg and looks like 
the final form of the i$adi Cf ), Tn fact it is 
one of the cursive forms oT the a/e/’in use 
in this period . 1 

These inscriptions are small in size 
and crudely drawn, and it is obvious 
that they were not meant for public 
display* Rather, the inscriptions were 
for the purpose of identifying the 
various family members buried in the 
tomb. Perhaps also it was believed that 
writing the deceased person's name 
would keep it from being forgotten. 


The Inscriptions 

Ossuary 5: cl 1 ?© 

islta l.OM, Shalom) is not the 
benediction “peace,* but the common 
feminine name, transliterated InA^pri 
* Salome, Salome :> in Greek. Libtp is a 
variant of the name i she lom- 

isi VONn Shlomzion), The most recent 
statistical study of Jewish personal names 
in use in the Second Temple period 2 found 
that twenty-five percent of the women 
who are mentioned by name in literary 
sources and inscriptions Lore that name. 

Ossuary 8: ]1UQD ITD OHO 

;iSKpO ~2 wpD imir-YAM be -RAT 
&kim*ONi means “Miriam daughter of 
Shimon." imir-YAM, Miriam), or its 
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other version “C imir YAH, Miriah), from 
which the name "Mary* is. derived, was in 
use as a personal name by about another 
twenty-five percent of the Jewish females 
in that period. 3 These statistical findings 
are quite surprising as they imply that 
half of the women in the community were 
using only two names: Shlomzi on/Shalom 
and Miriam/Miriah. 

"31227 (shim **ON r Shim*onJi was the most 
frequent personal name in use among 
Jewish males in the Second Temple period. 
Its Greek transliteration is i Symeon. 

Simeonr but the similar-sounding pure 
Greek name Elpiui' (Simon ¥ Simon) is often 
substituted for it. 

Ossuary 4: OEJ 

This inscription could be read as ZZ 
(ahem, Shem) t one of Noah’s sons (Gen. 

6:10 1 . This is probably not Shem, however, 
as Jews of the period usually did not choose 
names of the ancestors of mankind. The 
Mishnah iShabbat 12:3) mentions that 
names were abbreviated, and the example 
cited is exactly the abbreviation we 
probably find here: 20 fbrjiWKi ishim^QN, 


ShinVonJ. Such an abbreviated name 
would seem meaningless as a bursal 
inscription unless Shem was indeed the 
nickname used by relatives and friends of 
the interred person. It is also possible that 
ett is the result of an incomplete writing 
of the name p^Ow’. 

Ossuary 3; t SEP 

This is the same name that appears 
spelled in two different ways in the 
inscriptions on Ossuary 6 — &Z7. as here, 
and RE'? t with the addition of a " iyodh 
probably to be pronounced kayaFA* 
(Caiapha), 

Ossuary 6: 

v&p -a spirr and wsrp 12 =pYr 

On one end of the ossuary is inscribed 
“ frpVT (ye-ho-SEF bar ha-ya-FA*. 
Joseph bar Caiaphai, and on the back 
side, HB'p ~C ~Z'~ m . The two inscriptions 
are identical, with one minor difference: 
the addition of the letter yod to the last 
word of the second inscription, a spelling 
variation which does not indicate a 
change in pronunciation. 


Decorated long side 
of Ossuary 3 with 
two six-petalled 
rosettes t each within 
two concentric 
circles; between 
them a shallowly 
carved fluted column 
wi th Ion ic capital 
on a stepped base . 

In the upper corners 
of the ossuary' are 
small concentric 
circle motifs , 
perhaps in imitation 
of nail heads visible 
on wooden coffins or 
ossuaries used in 
the previous period, 
(k&*ya*FA J T 
Caiaphal is inscrib- 
ed on the right-hand 
end of this ossuary . 
Dimensions (exclud- 
ing Hd): 50 cm . wide 
x 25 cm. high. 
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The carved 
decora. ti tins on the 
face of Ossuary § r 
This is one of j the 
most beautifully 
decorated ossuaries 
ever discovered^ 
perhaps an 
indication of the 
importance of 
Joseph bar 
Caiaphas whose 
name is twice 
inscribed on it . The 
partial remains of 
six individuals were 
found in this 
ossuary* including 
those of a male 
approxi ma tely sixty 
years aid, <Thc 
partial remains of a 
lota l of sixty* th ret 
different people 
were found in the 
Caiaphas tomb.) 
Dimensions: 74 cm. 
long x 38 cm, high. 


Facsimile of 
the inscription 

(ye-hu-SEF bar 
kaya-FA + Joseph 
bar Caiapha) 
f55 c i of actual size* 
found on the bach 
face of Ossuary 6, 
The inscription was 
written certi ca l ly 
on two lines from 
bottom to top. 



iyeJio-SEF. Joseph), with its 
variants tyo-SEFi and rrcr (yo-SEH) f is 
the second most frequent Jewish masculine 
name used in the Second Temple period. 
Ra'p/ttEp (ka-ychFA\ Caiapha) is an Aramaic 
name which appears here for the first time 
in an inscription. At face value it would 
seem that a person in Ossuary 3 was the 
father of Joseph bar (son of) Caiapha buried 
in Ossuary 6- However kaya-FA* is 
obviously a nickname, and therefore it is 
more plausible that both persons were 
related to a forefather who had acquired 
what became a family nickname which 
was inherited by his descendants. 

Another statistical study of personal 
names 4 indicated that approximately 
twenty-eight percent of Jewish males 
mentioned in literary sources and on 
inscriptions of the period used only four 
personal names, and forty-four percent 
of the males used nine names. A nickname 
therefore was a necessary means of 
distinguishing among people with the 
same name, and sometimes people were 
even called just by their nicknames. 

When an inscription refers to a person 
as “X bar (son ofi Y" Y is not necessarily 
the name of X T s father, but might be a 
family nickname. ’’Joseph bar Caiapha” 
therefore can mean "“Joseph of t he family 
Caiapha." A nickname was often acquired 
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because of the occupation or expertise of 
a forefather, or due to a person’s physical 
characteristics. This frequently became a 
family name, as has been demonstrated 
recently by J, Naveh. 5 

The Name Caiaphas 

The discovery of these ossuaries draws 
attention to the high priest in Jerusalem in 
the years 18-36 C.E. The New Testament 
provides only his nickname: Koftd^o? 
[Kaiaphag, Caiaphas). 6 Josephus mentions 
the man twice" and refers to him as “Joseph 
nicknamed [cmKaXofipevov { epikaloumenoft )] 
Caiaphas.* explicitly stating that Caiaphas 
is indeed a nickname. However, both 
sources provide only the Greek version 
of the name. 

The inscriptions found on Ossuaries 3 
and 6 establish the name's original Semitic 
form: This rules out the spelling ftFZ* 


{ke-FA\ rock, stone: Cephas.?, the Hebrew 
equivalent of the name Uerpog \ Petros y 
Peter), which had been thought by some 
scholars to be the Hebrew equivalent of 
Caiaphas. 

The following rabbinic sources should 
be considered in any comparative study 
of the name WB'p: 

l. Mishnah, Para 3:5, mentions T^T*7$ 
m 2 ^ NAI ben ha kti YAF, 

Bryoenai ben ha-Caiaph', a high priest 
in Jerusalem, one of the few who was 
fortunate enough to burn a red heifer. 

The form r j-p rr {ka*ka*YAF) is the Hebrew 
version oT the Aramaic (kaya*EA?) % 

the name that appears on Ossuary 6. 

The relation between this person and the 
Caiaphas mentioned by Josephus and the 
Gospels has already been suggested by a 
number of scholars. Some believe that 
EFyoenai was the son of Joseph Caiaphas^; 
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The decora ted face 
of Ossuary 5. Nate 
that this ossuary 
has a fiat lid. 
Dimensions 
(excluding lid): 
57 cm. tong x 
28 cm. h igh. 


others, that they were brothers. 5 * 

2. Tbsefta h Yevamot 1:10, refers to nne^z 
zxnpv r2z [Mrp ] '&£'p r: Imish PA frat 
bet ke -FAl ! kayaFM [ka -ya >FA*] mi-BET 
me-ko'SHESH, the family of the house of 
Ccphai/Caiaphai iCaiaphal from Beth 
Mekoshesh), a priestly family of whom 
some members became high priests. 10 

3, Jerusalem Talmud, Ma T asrot 52 a , 
mentions one ttrz 'TIB BITMC l":z 
(me-na-HEM bar mak si-MA* a MUI deyona ► 
TAN ha-ya-FA*- Men ahem, son of Maxima, 
the brother of Jonathan CaiaphaJ. This 
points clearly to the fact that RSf 

Ika-ya FA^ was indeed a nickname, 
as Maxima was Jonathan's father. 


Relevant Studies 

Tw r o recent studies, published prior to 
the present finds* attempt to reconstruct 
the history of the Caiaphas family in the 
Second Temple period and earlier. 

PL Brodi 1 1 focuses on the verse in 
Mishnah, Para 3:5, and on establishing 
the correct original form of t he name, 
however he atmost entirely neglects the 
reference in Tbeefta, Yevamot 1:10. He 
attempts to demonstrate that Elyoenai 
ben ba-Caiaph (Mishnah, Para 3:5) and 
Elionaeus son of Cantheras ( Antiquities 
19:342 1 are the same person. Brodi points 
to the fact that the names Caiaphas and 


Cantheras are etymologically related, as 
the Hebrew ha-Caiaph \ Aramaic: Caiapha) 
and Latin cantfhjenus ( Greek: Kav0fjkos\ 
kanthelios l bear two common meanings: 
'"basket." and ’'carrying" (e,g, “wooden pole,* 
used either for roofing or the supporting 
of grape vines J It should be said that 
Caiaphas might also point to several other 
Semitic etymologies which arc not related 
to the Greek/Latin etymology of C anther as. 

B.-Z, RoscnfelcP- focuses on the reference 
to the house of Caiapha in Tosefta, Yevamot 
1:10. While Brodi takes pains to prove that 
Caiaphas equals Cant her as, basing his 
arguments on the words' double 
etymological identity Rosen feld takes this 
for granted. He elaborates on the family's 
musical background which is suggested 
by the name Cathros, found in rabbinic 
literature and in an inscription and 
apparently etymologically related to the 
Greek Kidd pa ikUhara^ Iyre>. which he 
equates with the Greek name C anther as. 
Brodi suggests that the Semitic version of 
the name Caiaphas was a translation of 
the Greek C ant h eras. 13 Rosen feld. however, 
takes the opposite direction and tries to 
prove that the name Caiaphas predated 
the name Cantheras.^ 

Are the three family names Caiaphas, 
Cantheras and Cathros simply different 
versions of the same name, referring to the 
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same family? It seems reasonable to 
assume that Cantheras is the same name 
as Cathros, it being unlikely that two 
different families would bear names so 
phonetically similar, Jt is also clear that 
Cantheras predates Cathros — the letter 
representing the “n” sound, a weak letter 
in most languages, was assimilated with 
the following letter and thus disappeared. 
This is indeed corroborated by the stone 
weight found in Jerusalem in the ‘‘Burnt 
House' 1 destroyed in 70 C.E., which bears 
the inscription ~2[*t| i|ate-|8d/? 
kat-ROS, [of] bar Cathros), 15 Here we find 
the Semitic form of the name without the 
u n" sound. Cathros is also mentioned in 
rabbinic sources. 16 4 

Tbe suggestion that Cantheras is 
equivalent to Caiaphas is based on Lhe 
fact that the personal name Elionaeus is 
related to both, As this personal name 
was rare in the period — known only from 
its occurrences in Mishnah, Para 3:5, and 
An fig itirtes 19:342 — it seems reasonable 
that this equation is also valid. 

However there exists the possibility 
that the identification of the Elionaeus 
in Josephus with the family of Cantheras 
may be due to a textual corruption, and 
that this Elionaeus was actually a member 
of the Caiaphas family, the same person 
mentioned in the Mishnah, This is the 
opinion of M, Stern, 17 

In Cantheras-Caiaphas we may have 
a nickname or family name that w r as 
translated from Greek to Aramaic, There 
are many Second Temple period personal 
names which have Greek equivalents, for 
example ]r^irr [ye^ko-na-TAN, Jonathan* 
and SfbSoTos (Theodotos), and there are 
transcriptions of Greek names to Hebrew' 
letters, for example BeoSotlwv (Theodotidn > 
to ]r^-rr, ls However the translation of a 
nickname is a rare occurrence. The 
translation of the Hebrew ppr <beit 
hct'KQTS, ben ha-Koz) to tbe Aramaic 
RT3 ;3 Iben si flA 5 , ben SiraJ, both 
meaning “son of a thorn," is an example 
of the translation of a nickname. 16 

Summary 

The ossuary inscriptions found in the 
Caiaphas tomb point to Lhe fact that the 
name Caiaphas in its Aramaic version 
was in daily use in the middle of the first 
century C<E- They also show that the 
Caiaphas family had a burial place in the 
necropolis of Jerusalem — an average 
burial cave which might have belonged 


only to a certain part of the family, perhaps 
a branch which left tbe original family 
settlement in Beth Mekoshesh and moved 
to Jerusalem. This move may have occurred 
during the early days of 
the reign of Herod the 
Great when he promoted, 
several priestly families 
to the high priesthood at 
the expense of other 
families who had been in 
power during the 
Iiasmonean period. 20 

The coin found in 
Ossuary 8 dates to tbe 
forties of the first century 
C.E. The two ossuaries 
relevant to Caiaphas — 
numbers 3 and 6 — could 
be dated as early as the 
beginning of the century. 



In conclusion, we 
may say that these 
new inscriptions, 
especially those with 
the family name or 
nickname Caiaphas, can 
be related directly or indirectly to one 
of the priestly families which lived in 
Jerusalem during the first century GE. 
This family bore tbe nickname of an 
ancestor who probably acquired it through 
his occupation or expertise. Members of a 
branch of this family attained high 
positions in Jerusalem. JP 
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Facsimile (81% of actual size) of the 
inscription Cw, probably aim abbreviated 
form (ahiitt^ON, Shim 7 on), found on 

the undecorat^d Ossuary 4 seen at right. 
The inscription can be seen on the ossuary 
fusing « magnifying glass) near the front 
edge afthe left side, written vertically from 
bottom to tap r Dimensions (excluding lid): 
27 cm. wide X 88 cm. long x 32 cm, high. 
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Above: Detail of the inscription "i'-w r~Z 
fmir-YAM be -RAT shim+ ON, Miriam daughter of 
Shim*on) found on the undecorated Ossuary S. 

The inscription is written on two lines vertically from 
bottom to top on one of the long sides of the ossuary . 
Note the crack in the ossuary to the right of the 
inscription — ffifs ossuary was restored from pieces 
discovered in the fill of the standing pit. 

Also note the chisel marks of the stone craftsman 
who carved this ossuary. 


Left: Facsimile of the above insert pt ion (50*7? of 
actual size} found on Ossuary & The inscription was 
scratched with a sharp implement * probably with one 
of the two nut is discovered in the tomb , This is 
possibly the work of a member of the Caiaphas 
family? and is written in cursive script rather than 
printed { there is a ligature in each of the last two 
words). The inscription was most likely for the 
family’s own use , making it easier to identify the 
many family members buried in the tomb. 
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Jewish Burial Customs 
in the First Century 

by Ronny Reich 


The process of Jewish burial in the Second Temple 
period took place in two stages. First:, the dead 
person was buried on a ledge or m a loculus of a 
rock-hewn tomb. Then after about one year, when 
the body had decomposed, family members of the 
deceased returned 
to the tomb, 
gathered the bones 
and put them into a 
25 mall box of stone or 
wood called an 
ossuary. Sometimes 
more than one 
person's bones were 
gathered into an 
ossuary but they 
were always the 
bones of family 
members — a 
husband and w ife, a 
child and one of his 
or her parents, 
brothers or other 
relatives. 

In many cases 
the names of the 
dead were inscribed 
on the ossuary, and 
sometimes also the 
family relationship. 

F requently 
additional details 
about the deceased 
were added such as 
a nickname , 
profession or other 

biographical detail. The ossuary Inscriptions are 
brief and were written in one of the three languages 
in use in the period: Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. 

According to the halachah, contact with corpses, 
tombs or graves transmitted the highest degree oT 
ritual impurity and care was taken to limit such 
contact. Burial was forbidden within settlements. 


and cemeteries were required to be at least fifty 
cubits i twenty- five meters ) from a settlement's 
boundaries Mishnah, Bava Balra 2:9 

However, as new houses were built, boundaries 
did not remain constant, and it was ruled that a 

tomb or cemetery 
which became 
surrounded by 
settlement on two 
or more of its sides 
must be moved 
(Tosefta, Bava 
Batra 1:11 >. Tombs 
which were 
discovered be- 
chance and those 
which created a 
public nuisance 
aiso were required 
to be moved 
(Tosefta, Ahilot 
16:9). The principle 
was that daily life 
should continue to 
take place as 
normal* and if a 
cemetery or 
individual tombs 
interfered with 
thia. it was not only 
possible but 
necessary to move 
them to another 
place. 

The classic 
example of this 
religious ruling being carried out i$ indicated in 
the Second Temple period inscription found in 
Jerusalem which atone time had been affixed to 
the tomb hewn for the reburial of the bones of 
Umah king of Judah. The inscription states 
explicitly that Uzziah s bones had been moved from 
their original burial place to the new site. JP 



Aramaic inscription on a marble plaque* which at 
one time had been affixed to the new tomb in Jerusalem of 
King Uzziah of Judah. The inscription reads: "Here were 
brought the hones of Uzziah, King of Judah. Do not open 
Dimensions; 34 cm > aide x 35 cm. high x 6 cm. thick. 
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...To Bury Caiaphas, 

Not to Praise Him 


by David Flusser 

C aiaphas 1 is the most prominent Sec- 
ond Temple period Jewish personali- 
ty whose ossuary and remains have 
been discovered. I have used the occasion of 
this discovery to discuss Caiaphas' person- 
ality and place among the high priests, and 
to explain some of the background to his 
fateful decision to eliminate Jesus and bis 
disciples, “ A careful reading of the Gospel 
reports show s that the Involvement of this 
high priest 3 in bending Jesus over to the 
Romans and persecuting his disciples was 
more decisive than it is commonly believed. 

Both rabbinic sources and the recently 
discovered ossuaries show that the name 
Caiaphas was the designation for this 
whole family. The Toscfta speaks about the 
house ufCaiapha i Ycvamot 1:10), and 
Josephus refers to Joseph surnamed 
Caiaphas (Antiquities 18:35, 95). The 
surname WSpAWf? {ka-yoFA\ Caiapha) 
appears on two of the ossuaries discovered 
in the tomb, and one of these is inscribed 
with the name ,WEp/taS“p “ft fz*— [ye-ho-SEF 
bar ka-yci -FA\ Joseph bar Caiaphat 4 
The family came from flCTpQ ”3 (bet 
me ho-SHESH , Beth Mekoshestri, a village 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, This clan of 
high priests were descendants of the second 
wife of a family member from a 1 evirate 
marriage. One of the family members, 
Elionaeus r the biblical 'rr bw 
Pel ye HQ^e *NAJ j . 5 was appointed high 
priest in approximately 44 C.E. by King 
Agrippa L fl Thus two high priests are 
known who belonged to the Caiaphas 
family, the earlier one being Joseph 1 18-36 
C.E. i- It Is even probable that the high 
priest Elionaeus was the son of Joseph 
Caiaphas, 

Joseph’s Promotion 

Was this priestly family important before 
Joseph's appointment to the highest, task in 
Israel? Did he become high priest because 
he was bom into one of the distinguished 
priestly families* or was there another 



Detail of the head of 
Caiaphas front a 
fresco i n the Aren a 
Chapel at Padua , 
Italy, painted by 
Giotto between 
1303-1 305 C.E. 


reason for his precipitous promotion? 

A cause for Joseph Caiaphas' advance- 
ment could have been his marriage to the 
daughter of Annas, Lhe head of a powerful 
high-priestly clan* This connection is 
re porte don ly by the Gos pe 1 of J ohn < I8:13 'i„ 
which is not completely reliable as an his- 
torical document, Nevertheless, T tend to 
accept John's statement that Annas was the 
father-in-law of Caiaphas, and to believe 
that Joseph Caiaphas became high priest 
because he married Annas' daughter. 7 

Annas (Han an * the son of Sethi was the 
founder of an important dynasty of 
high priests. Josephus writes: 

Tt is said that the elder 
Ananus [Annas? was ex- 
tremely fortunate. He 
had five sons, all of 
whom, after he him- 
self’ had previously 
enjoyed the office for 
a very long period, 
became high priest 
of God — a thing 
that had never hap- 
pened to any other 
of our high priests' 1 
\ Antiquities 20:198 1. 

Annas was appoint- 
ed by the Homan pre- 
fect Quhinius and held 
this office from 6 to 15 
C.E, when he was deposed 
by the prefect Valerius Gra- 
tus. Thus, when Joseph Caia- 
phas was the high priest 1 18-36 
C.E. i, Annas was no longer active as high 
priest but still manipulated the power behind 
the “throne-* 8 


The Clan of Annas 

The New Testament accounts of the last 
week of Jesus 1 life and the persecution of 
the Church in Jerusalem confirm the 
assumption that Caiaphas belonged to a 
faction of Annas' family. "Annas the high 
priest and Caiaphas and John and 
Alexander and all who were of the high- 
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priestly 
family" 
are ex- 
plicitly 
named in 
Acta 4:6. 

Annas and 
Cat a ph as are at 
the head of the 
list, and they also 
appear together in 
John 18-1 3-24. 

The clan of Annas without doubt 
belonged to Lhe Sadducean party* This is 
explicitly stated in Acts 5:17 which refers to 
“the high priest and all who were with him. 
that is the party of the Saddueeea*” Also 
Annas the Younger, the son of our Annas, 
"'followed the school of the S adduces" 
(Josephus, Antiquities 20:199k Thus it is 
reasonable to assume that other members 
of the family, if not the whole clan, were 
Sadducees, 

Josephus, in speaking of the younger 
Annas' affiliation to the Sadducees, says 
that they '"are indeed more heartless than 
any other Jews when they sit in judgment" 
tA n liq u iti 20:199; cf. also Anti q u ities 
13:294). In the Babylonian Talmud and 
the Ibsefia there i$ a list of woes caused 
by high -priestly families. One of these is: 
“Woe unto me because of ihe house oT 
Han in, woe unto me for their calumnies'’ 
i Babylonian Talmud, Pesahim 57®; Tosefia r 
Menahot 13:21). The house of Hanin, a 
reference to the mights 1 family of Annas, is 
accused of calumnies, and one could easily 
include among these calumnies the 
persecution of Jesus and his first, disciples, 
in which Caiaphas also played a decisive 
role. 

The New Testament indicates that those 
who were active in delivering Jesus to 


Pilate were members of the high -priestly 
aristocracy. A further conclusion is almost 
inevitable, namely that the leading figures 
in this fateful action were Annas and his 
clan together with Joseph Cataphas, 
probably his son-in-law. 1 - 0 

Jesus vs. the High Priests 

In the first three Gospels, the "“high 
priests 1 " are presented as the main 
enemies of Jesus. The plot to kill Jesus is 
described there as follows: “Now the feast 
of Unleavened Bread drew near, which is 
called the Passover. And the chief priests 
and the scribes were seeking how to put 
him to death; for they feared the people. 
Then... Judas called Iscariot... went away 
and conferred with the chief priests and 
officers how he might betray him to them. 
And they were glad and engaged to give 
him money. So be agreed, and sought an 
opportunity to betray him to them in the 
absence of the multitude” {Lk- 22: 1 — 6 1 . 

And when Jesus was finally arrested. 

"they seized him away bringing him into 
the high priest's house" 'Lk. 22:54 j. There, 
in Caiaphas 1 house l Jesus passed the 
night in custody, and the men who were 
holding Jesus mocked him iLL 22:63 

The interrogation took place the next 
morning, and it was the high priest 
Joseph Caiaphas who asked Jesus the 
decisive question: “Are you the Messiah?" 

■ Ml 26:62-64: Mk. 14:00—62], When he 
was turned over to Pilate, “the chief 
priests accused him of many things" < Mk. 
15:3: Mt. 27:121, and when Pilate offered 
to release Jesus t "the chief priests stirred 
up the crowd to have him release for them 
Barabbas instead 7 ' (Mk. 15:11; Ml 27:20). 

The first three Gospels do not explicitly 
indicate the cause of the hatred of those 
who delivered Jesus to death. One can only 
guess why the Temple hierarchy feared this 
prophet from Galilee and why they did 
everything they could to get rid of him. 
Jesus' presence in Jerusalem at Passover 
apparently represented a clear threat to 
them. 

The aim of Jesus' pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was neither to perform miracles 
nor to agitate against the Homan occupa- 
tion, but he conceived his task as similar 
to that of Jeremiah at the close of the First 
Temple period, namely as a prophet of 
doom to warn the people of the future 
destruction of the Second Temple 4 see for 
instance Lk. 21:5-6 K n He described the 
Temple as "a den of robbers’ 1 and began to 
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drive out those who did business there, but 
even so the Temple authorities seemed to 
have been powerless to stop him. H for all 
the people hung upon his words* (Lk. 
19:45—48). 

Jesus' parable of the vineyard and the 
tenants I Lk. 20:9-18 and parallels! was 
clearly directed against the priestly 
establishment: "lie [God] will come and 
destroy those tenants and give the vineyard 
[Israel] to others. 1 ’ The "scribes and the 
chief priests'" understood well the threat; 
they "Tried to lay hands, on him at that very 
hour. but they feared the people: for they 
perceived that he had told this parable 
against them. So they watched him., and 
sent spies who pretended to be sincere, that 
they might take hold of what he said, so as 
to deliver him up to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the governor' 11 (Lk. 20:19-20). 
Although Jesus did not fall into their trap, 
he was finally betrayed by one of his own 
disciples, arrested and brought to Caiaphas' 
house. 

Heartless Satfducees 

The fear of Jesus' opponents was not. 
the only cause of the tragedy: it was also 
conditioned by their group disposition. 

They were S adduce es + and as we have seen, 
Josephus depicts them as "more heartless 
than any other Jews when they sit in 
judgment, 3 Concerning the high -priestly 
dan of Annas to which Caiaphas also 
belonged, we noted above a woe which 
mentions the venomous intrigues of that 
family. History teaches thaL those who are 
accused of acting viciously do not commonly 
respond with repentance. On the contrary; 
they generally become even more obstinate 
and react to the accusations by refusing to 
change their ways. This is what happened 
to Jesus' adversaries. 

At the beginning of the community of 
Jesus' disciples in Jerusalem, “the priests 
and the Sadducees came upon them and 
arrested them" ( Acts 4:1-31. We have 
already mentioned the list of these 
opponents in Acts 4:6, “who were all of the 
high' priestly family/' Caiaphas being 
among them. Later the apostles were again 
arrested by Caiaphas "the high priest and 
all who were with him, that is the party of 
the Sadducees 17 (Acts 5:17-18, 21). "And 
when they had brought them, they set them 
before the council. And the high priest |i.e. 
Caiaphasl questioned them, saying: h We 
strictly charged you not to teach in this 
name, yet you have filled Jerusalem with 


your teaching and you intend to bring this 
mans blood upon us™ (Acts 5:27-28). 

Thus, according to the Book of Acts, 
Caiaphas recognised very well the danger 
menacing him and his friends when Jesus' 
disciples preached the new faith. In 
recounting the life and martyrdom of their 
Lord, Jesus' disciples could not avoid 
mentioning the guilt of the Sadducean high 
priests who had delivered Jesus to the 
Romans, In the eyes of Caiaphas, by 
preaching this message to the people Jesus' 
disciples were attempting to make the high 
priests responsible for Jesus’ death. 

In contrast to what we know about 
Caiaphas and his faction, especially from 
John 11:47— 53 1 the Pharisees of his time 
did not launch persecutions of Jewish 
prophetic movements. This is attested by 
Jesus himself ( Ml. 23:29-31 ,)* according to 
whom the Pharisees of his day used to say. 
"If we had lived in the days of our 
forefathers, we would not have taken part 
with them in shedding the blood of the 
prophets " Indeed, when one reads the 
Gospels critically, one becomes aware that 
the Pharisees did not play a decisive role in 
Jesus’ arrest, interrogation and 
crucifixion.^ The Pharisees are not even 
mentioned by name in the context of Jesus' 
trial as recounted in the first three Gospels, 
with the exception of the story about the 
guard at Jesus 1 tomb (.Mt 27:62). J5 

When the Sanhedrin wanted to put 
Jesus' disciples to death, their lives were 
saved by H a Pharisee called Gamaliel, a 
teacher of the law held in high regard by 
all the people,” in other words Rabban 
Gamaliel the Elder. The Pharisees evident- 
ly disagreed with the action taken by the 
high priests against Jesus because, accord- 
ing to their halacha h. handing over a Jew 
to a foreign authority was a sin which could 
not be forgiven, 14 One can even assume 
that to the Pharisees the whole affair was 
further proof of Sadducean cruelty and that 
the Pharisees' criticism only increased the 
Sadducees' persecution of Jesus’ disciples. 

A similar clash between the Pharisees 
and Annas the Younger, probably the 
brother-in-law of Caiaphas, took place in 
the year 62 C.E. “Annas the Younger 
convened the Sanhedrin of judges and 
brought before them a man named James, 
the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, 
and certain others [probably Christians]. 

He accused them of having transgressed 
the law and delivered them to be stoned’’ 
(Antiquities 20:200-203 k The Pharisees, 
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who Josephus describes as the “inhabitants 
of the city who were considered the most 
fair-minded and were strict in the 
observance of the commandments,” 
managed to have the high priest Annas 
the Younger deposed from his position as 
a result of the illegal execution of James. 

John’s View 

All four Gospels describe the decisive 
role of the high- priestly group and 
especially of the high priest Caiaphas in the 
tragedy of Jesus, and also agree that Jesus' 
opponents feared him. However, only John 
clearly states the historical circumstances 
of Caiaphas’ fear. "The chief priests and the 
Pharisees gathered the council and said: 
‘What are we to do? For this man [Jesus] 
performs many signs. If we let him go on 
thus, everyone will believe in him, and the 
Romans will come and destroy both our 
holy place and our nation.’ But one of them. 
Caiaphas, who was high priest that year, 
said to them: You know nothing at all; you 
do not understand that it is expedient for 
you that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation should not 
perish.’ He did not say this of his ow n 
accord, but being high priest that year he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for the 
na tion" < Jn, 11:4 7-5 1 ). 

It is not clear to what degree this report 
was molded by John or his source, Although 
Caiaphas’ statement that if many believe in 
Jesus “the Romans will come and destroy 
both our holy place and our nation” may be 
late, it is well known that in Caiaphas’ time 
prophecies of doom about the future 
destruction of the Temple already existed 15 ; 
one of them was uttered bv Jesus himself. 

It is very probable that Caiaphas decided 
to act because he feared that Jesus’ move- 
ment and its possible success among the 
people would cause violent Roman interven- 
tion. Caiaphas’ anxiety was exaggerated 
hut not unfounded. Roman military forces 
not only fought against Jewish rebels, but 
they also crushed any enthusiastic Jewish 
prophetic movement w'hose atm was the 
freedom of Israel, The leader of one such 
movement. Theudas. is mentioned in Acts 
5:36. Josephus described his career: “He 
persuaded the majority of the masses to 
take up their possessions and follow him to 
the Jordan River. He stated that ho was a 
prophet and that at his command the river 
would be parted and would provide them an 
easy passage.” Fad us “sent against them a 
squadron of cavalry.,, slew many of them” 


and Theudas himself was executed by the 
Romans [Antiquities 20:97-99 j, 

When Felix was the governor of Judea, 
“deceivers and impostors, under the 
pretence of divine inspiration fostering 
revolutionary changes, persuaded the 
multitude to act like madmen and led them 
out into the desert under the belief that 
God would there give them tokens of 
deliverance, Against them Felix, regarding 
this but the preliminary to insurrection, 
sent a body of cavalry and heavy armed 
infantry, and put a large number to the 
sword ■ War 2:259— 260 Felix anticipated 
the attack of a similar prophet of Egyptian 
origin, meeting him and his followers with 
Roman heavy infantry. “The outcome of the 
ensuing engagement was that the Egyptian 
escaped with a few of his followers; most of 
his forces were killed or taken prisoner 1 ’ 

< War 2:261-263), Paul was later mistakenly 
taken for this Egyptian by a Roman tribune 
(Acts 21:38). 

It is certainly possible Caiaphas’ fear 
that Jesus’ activities would lead to similar 
ends prompted him to arrest Jesus and 
deliver him to Pilate. However, in order to 
accomplish this, the high priest needed 
Jesus’ confirmation that he believed himself 
to be the Messiah (Mt. 26:62-64: Mk, 

14:61 “62 ', Caiaphas did not receive an 
explicit confirmation in full, but Jesus' 
opponents accused him before Pilate: “We 
found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding us to give tribute to Caesar, and 
saying that he himself is Christ a king” : Lk, 
23:2 Although Pilate evidently was not 
sure that Jesus w as a rebel against Rome, 
he ordered an inscription to be put on the 
cross accusing Jesus of being “the king of 
the Jew r s” (Mt. 27:27; Mk, 15:26; Lk. 23:38 
and Jn. 19:19). 

Returning to the account in John 
11:47-51, Caiaphas justified his awful 
decision by arguing that “it is expedient for 
you that one man should die for the people, 
and that the whole nation should not 
P ei ^ s b 1 Jn, 11:50). 1 personally feel that 
Caiaphas was capable of arguing in that 
way: many politicians and rulers before and 
after Caiaphas have believed that real or 
assumed expediency outweighs any moral 
scruple. This way of reasoning and acting 
was and is without doubt contrary to the 
Jewish faith’s humane approach 16 — but 
a Sadducean high priest could disagree, JP 


1, l\vo spellings of the name exist: “Caiaphas - ' 
and 'Kaiaphas.' We have used the former, which 
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is common in English translations of the New Tes- 
tament and in scholarly liters Lure. 

2. See D. Flussen Judaism and the Origins of 
Christianity i Jerusalem* 1988?. About the trial see 
there: “The Crucified One and the Jews/ pp. 
575-587; L A Literary Approach to the Trial of 
Jesus/ pp, 5SS-592; AVhat was the Original Mean- 
ing of Ecce Hom&r pp. 593-603; "Who Is It that 
Struck You?* i pp, 604-609 1 . Sec also ^Utilitas Cru- 
ris * ' in E. Bickermanm Studies in Jewish and Chris- 
tian History, Part 3 ^Leiden, 19781, PP- 82-136. 

3. Concerning Caiaphas and his family see D. 
Barag and tl Flussen "The Ossuary of Jehohanah 
Granddaughter of the High Priest Theophilus/ 
Israel Exploration Journal 36 1 198S?. 39-44: D.R. 
Schwartz, Agrippa I: The Last King of Judaea 
(Tubingen, 1990 1 , pp. 184-185; E. Schwen, The 
History of the Jewish People w vol. 2 i Edinburgh, 
1979 1 , pp. 226-236; tL Jeremias, Jerusalem in the 
Time of Jesus ' Philadelphia, 1989} r passim: B,-Z. 
Rosenfeld. “The Settlement of Two Families of 
High Priests during the Second Temple Period." 
Hi s to rica l-Gv og ra ph i ca l Studies in the Settlement 
of Eretz* Israel, vol. 2, eds. Y Katz, Y. RemArieh, Y. 
Kaniel (Jerusalem, 1991 j, pp. 20G-2I8. especially 
209-2 1 8 1 Hebrew y h M. Stern, "Herod’s Policies and 
Jewish Society at the End of the Second Temple 
Period/ Tarhiz 36 il966', 235-253. Reprinted in 


Studies in Jewish History: The Second Temple Peri- 
od. eds. M, Amit, 1. Gafin, M.D. Herr (Jerusalem, 
1991 >, pp. 190-198 i Hebrew i. 

4- There is no doubt that the original form of 
the name was Krudoa?- Kaiaphas^ Caiaphas.', 
although there exists a variant, Ko fri-j i Kaiphas, 
Caiphas?. in the New Testament i.see F. Biass and 
A. Deb runner, A Greek Grammar of the New 7b$- 
t ament and Other Early Christian Literature 
[Chicago, 1961}, $37, p. 2.0 1 . Josephus speaks about 
him as Joseph su manned Caiaphas iAntiq. 18:35, 
95'. Tusefta, Yevamot Ll0 r mentions the “house 
of Caiapha/ Thus, as the "bar Cathros 11 inscrip' 
tion (see N. Avigad, "Excavations in the Jewish 
Quarter of the O ld City, 1969-1971/ in Jenf-serfem 
Revealed [Jerusalem, 1976], p. 49' shows, the name 
Caiapha designated all the members of the fami- 
ly. Therefore Joseph bar Caiapha is the same as 
Joseph Caiapha i Caiaphas .'. For examples of sim- 
ilar variants see M. Stern, p. 191 (m 753 and p. 
192 m, 33). 

5 + See J. Liver, Chapters in the History of Priests 
and Levitcs (Jerusalem h 1968 l p. 105 (Hebrew), 

ft.Antiq. 19:342. Mishnah, Parah 3:5 and 20:16, 
and see Josephus, ed. L.H. Feldman, voL 9 i Cam- 
bridge. MA, 19653, pp, 396-399. n, b. According to 
Mishnah, Parah 3:5. this high priest belonged to 
the family of Camp has, while Josephus ( Anriq. 


The entrances of 
Loculi II ton the 
left) and /, in the 
west wall of the 
Caiaphas tomb. 
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19:342) speaks about "Elsonaeus the son of Can- 
theras. 1 * The Cantheras family evidently is to be 
identified with the house of Cathros. Thus, there 
is a dear discrepancy between Josephus and the 
Mishnab, and scholars who believe both witness- 
es have no choice hut to equate the two high-priest- 
ly families. However., one should take into account 
the possibility that Josephus erred hy supposing 
that Elionaeus was the son of Joseph Cantheras. 
This is the opinion of M, Stem, p. 19G i for an exam- 
ple of a similar error, see ibid., p. 194 P n, 38), In 
any case, B.'Z. Rosenfeid rightly suggests {p. 2lSi 
that the rare name Elionaeus shows that he 
belonged to the famous prieslly family ofPashhur. 
If Elsonaeus was a member of the house of 
Caiaphas, then the origin of its other members, 
including Joseph Caiaphas, was Pashhur, 

7. Concerning the rules affecting the marriage of 
the high priest see Jeremias, pp. 154-157. In 1984 
the Israel Antiquities Authority acquired the 
ossuary of a member of Annas’ family (see Barag 
and Flusser [above, n. 33), 

8. For the decisive influence of retired high 
priests, see Jeremias, p, 157- 

9. See Jeremias, pp. 229-230, In Acts 4:1-2 we 
read about the arrest of the Apostles by "the 
priests... and the Sadducees. ,p The latter were evi- 
dently identical with the men of the high-priestly 
family enumerated in Acts 4 : 6 . 

10. This conclusion is based mainly upon my 
interpretation of Acts 4:G. 


11- If Joseph Caiaphas was indeed a descendant 
of Pashur (see n. G above), then there is an amaz- 
ing parallel between the behavior of Pashur, who 
had the prophet Jeremiah arrested and beaten 
when he stood hi the courtyard of the Temple and 
prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer, 
19:14-20:6). and that of Pashur ? s descendant, 
Joseph Caiaphas, who had Jesus arrested for the 
same offense, 

12. See Paul Winter, On the Trial of Jesus 
'Berlin 1961), pp. 125-126, and A.F.J. Klijn, 
^Scribes, Pharisees K High -Pries is and Elders," 
Novum Testamenium 3 (1959), 259-267. 

13. See A Comparative Greek Concordance to 
the Synoptic Gospels n ed. R.L. Lindsey, voL 3, 1939 
i Jerusalem, 1989 u pp. 267-269. 

14. See Seder Glam Rabbah. end chapter 3, and 
the so-called ‘‘Birkat ha-MinixiT in the Eighteen 
Benedictions, and below, n, 16- 

15. Compare Josephus, War G:2S8ri31o s and Rah- 
ban Yohanan ben Zakkai's prediction of the Tem- 
plet destruction in Babylonian Talmud. Yama 39^, 
According to the Talmud, ben Zakkai gave this 
prophecy forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple. 

16. Bee ToseEla, Terumot 7:20. In such cases the 
Hassidic halachah did not permit any compromise. 
Bee W. Bacher, Die Agctda der Poldstiiiensischm 
Amorder, vol, 1 (Stroasburg, 1892); reprint pub- 
lished bv G. Olms iHildeaheim, 1965), pp. 128, 
188-189’ 
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are not the typical Holy Land pilgrimages. 
Rather, we bring out the deeper meaning of the 
life and message of Jesus by examining his 
place among the Jewish people of the first 
century. We also take the time to investigate 
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As we follow the ministry of Jesus from the 
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Deciphering the Inscriptions 

First-century cursive Hebrew can be difficult to read — even for experts in the epigraphy of the 
period. This is particularly true when letters merge into each other to form ligatures. Also, because 
many of the ossuary inscriptions presented in this issue were scratched into stone with a nail or sim- 
ilar clumsy instrument, the letters are not always well formed and the words are somewhat difficult 
to decipher. To help clarify some of the more obscure inscriptions, we have reprinted the examples 
below together with printed forms of the words, highlighting each individual letter, 



r 


The last word of the 


inscription Z’ 




imr-YAM be RAT 
Miriam 

daughter of Shirtvon ' 
found on Ossuary 3 
( page 21). 





vpy 

rvY 

VPY 


YPY 


;iacs 

yym 

poo 

1WI2B 

] iUQZ 


Transliteration Key 


Hebrew & 
Aramaic 

SylJftbE&t of transliter- 
ated rt'EirtEi are separat- 
ed by dots- Capilalizs- 
t Lon i> twtd Lu indicate 
the accented pliable in 
vturd* of wot then rtne 
syllable S*e p4\$v U uf 
the Novfthe 1 9B9 
for a EuU dcMriptiftrt of 
the Transliteration eya- 
Tcm Liied In JERUSALEM 
PbMPECTTVE, 
Consonants 

S — * s BdJom 

Z - V 

-r-d 

r-h >«r silent j 
1 ■« v 
i - 7 

*! - h > vDtceSe^ 
guttural t 


' - V lor silenT 1 

z-k 

Z ~j p - b, i like eh in 
the Scottish /oofc i 

l 7 - 1 

£ "* - m 

sr -■ 

Z- s 

" - c i voiced guttural f 

fnf-f 

£ - ts Hik# ts in 

netii 

" - T 

2- Kh 

E- s 
r - 1 

*Thft form of the 
tetter &L the end 
uf e word. 

Vowek 

i The IS 33 used bene a* 
a point, of reference. 1 


M — u i like a in father;. 

rarely like o in banre 
K. iS - a i like a in 
father! 

W - e i Lilt# e In net. or 
h? in hey, or Mme- 
where in between i 
K. K -# Hike < in net i 
’fl-P-i Hike i in tki'« 

’*.k s* -P ' like om 
turned 

'W . W - U >. Like u in ll u ■ 
■ft - e : silent, or as short 
as e in happenjng, or 
as long as e in net* 
Diphthong 
"K - ai 
"W - Os 
"W — U] 

Greek 

Greek words are 
Liioeai-ed bailed on the 
Society of Biblical 
Li terafure 3 v stem. 




The middle word of 
the inscription ems 
r^Z i mir-YAM 
heRATshim c Oi\\ 
Miriam daughter of 
Shirti’om found on 
Ossuary 8 1 page 21 1. 


The second word of 
the inscription r z ,_ ^ 
KETp “Z iye hv-SEF 
bar ka-yn Fa\ 
Joseph bar Caiapha i 
found on Ossuary 6 

i page 16). 
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Whether you're a first-time visitor or a returnee to Zion , 
your relationship to the Bible will be enhanced by joining a 
Center for the Study of Early Christianity program! 

The Center for the Study of Early Christianity 


is an international, 
interfaith educational 
institution run by 
Christian scholars in 
Jerusalem who 
believe that there's 



no better place in the 
world to study the 
Bible and the 
backgrounds of our 
Christian Faith than in 
the Holy Land itself, 


Short-term, intensive study-tours bring the scriptures alive by examining Ihe land, nature anti 
society of Bible times, at a price you can afford. College credit is available for those who desire. 

Tours Scheduled for 1992 Include: 


THE LIFE OF JESUS: April 26-May 9," July 6-19 
View the Land ih rough the chronology of lesus' lire: 

The historical, cultural, and physical setting of Messiah’s 
coming; Jesus’ Galilean Ministry; Jesus' Judean Ministry; 
The First Disciples and the Early Church 
Cost: $840 (US). 

"Creek Isles Option — The Travels of Paul: May 10-17, 
$800 

LIFE I Si BIBLE TIMES; May 24-june ft 

Home, Village and Cilv in Biblical Times; The Liie of the 

Farmer — The Setting of the Parables; The Life of the 

Desert Nomad — The Patriarchs; Lire on the Sea — 

Jonah and the Apostles 

Cost; 5840 (US) 


THE HISTORV OF OUR FAITH June U -July 2 
View i he Land through the covenants: The Route of the 
Patriarchs - The Abrahamic Covenant; The Exodus and 
the fudges - The Mosaic Covenant; The Kings and the 
Prophets — The Davidic Covenant; The New Testament 
— The New Covenant 
Cost: $1260 (US) 

Cost includes half-board accommodation, tips anti travel 
insurance; excludes airfare. 

Hear local experts such as Mendel Nun on fishing, 
Shmuel Sairai on Rabbinics, and David Bivin as well 
as other Jerusalem School scholars. Stay overnight at the 
site of an ancient fishing village, visit a reconstructed 
Talmudic v illage. as well as a multitude of sites where 
Biblical events took place. 


THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE IN THE LAND WHERE IT HAPPENED! 

Long-Term Programs: The Center for the Study of Early Christianity offers a Master of Arts in New 
Testament and Early Christianity, a Master of Theological Studies, and a Continuing, Education program, 
featuring the best that Jerusalem has to offer. Students approach the world of the New' Testament through 
Biblical history, culture and religious environment, geography, archaeology, and Biblical languages. 

Video tapes available: The Land of the Bible: Our Classroom 520,00 

Fishing on the Sea of Galilee: The Trammel Net 520,00 

For information write: 

Center for the Study of Early Christianity • POB 24084 * Mt, Scopus, ierusalem • Israel 91240 
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3 Atiqot 

Devoted to the publication of primary studies 
on archaeological excavations and choice finds. 

*Atiqot has English, Hebrew and bilingual issues, with the 
Hebrew series providing extensive English summaries. Volumes 
J— XIX are in Engl ash, and T-10 are in Hebrew Volume XX is in 
English, with several contributions in Hebrew. 


Recently Published 
'AtiqotXK (1990) 

A monograph describing the 
excavation of an ancient boal at 
the Sea of Galilee. The authors 
conclude that the boat dates to 
the first century of the current era 
tCJLh This historically significant 
period witnessed the ministry of 
Jesus and his disciples and was 
the scene of events related in the 
New Testament. These were also 
the years of massive oppression o i 
the Jewish population under the 
heel of imperial Rome. The boat 
find illuminates many aspects of 
the history of the Sea of Galilee in 
those turbulent days. 

Price; $20 


Due to Appear Later in 1 991 

'Atiqot XXI 

Varied excavation reports, 
including a report on a burial 
[grub recently discovered in the 
southern environs of Jerusalem, 
probably the burial tomb of the 
priestly family of Caiaphas. 
The report on this important find 
is by the excavator Z. Greenhut, 
with contributions by D. Flutter 
and R. Reich, 

Price: $35 


For orders and full price list, apply 
to the Israel Antiquities Authority. 
P.O.B. 5 66. Jerusalem, Israel. 
Fax. 2-292628, 


THfc fcXC.A\ ATIOSSOF AN ANUKKT l "AT 

sx fim sky of cm.\\m uakl xsnnkre n 


jRitfUrv Wfldilinninit 


Books from The Magnes Press 

The Publishing House of the Hebrew University 


Judaism and the Origins of Christianity 
by D. Fiusser Scholarly articles, some new and some published 
in not easily accessible journals, by the pioneer of the under- 
standing of the lavish background of early Christianity. “26 pp. 1 58. 

Christianity and Judaism: Two Covenants 
hy Y. Kaufman Three chapters torn the author's Golah ve- 
Nekhar which, though intrinsically related to the central topic 
of that work, constitute a distinct unit of its ow n. 230 pp. 51 8. 

The Ten Commandments in History and Tradition 
by B.Z, Segal & G. Levi Seminal discussions by leading schol- 
ars covering a spectrum of tradition and providing valuable 
insights on the Ten Commandments. 46 S pp. + 21 plates. 531 . 

The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Canaan 
by Y. Kaufman 148 pp, $14. 

Early History of the Alphabet 
by |. Naveti 232 pp. 4 24 plates. $23- 

The Story of fobs Beginning 
by M + Weiss 84 pp. 59. 

King, Cult and Calendar in Ancient Israel 

by 5, Talm-on 244 pp. $ 20 . 


Hfctorv, Historiography and Interpretation: 

Studies in Biblical and Cuneiform Literatures 

edited by H. Tadmor 192 pp>S17,. 

Art in Ancient Palestine 
by M, Avi-Yonah 4f 2 pp. + 61 plates. 531 . 

Storytelling in the Bible 

by f. Lichl 1 54 pp $14. 

The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs 
by E.E. Urbach 1118 pp. 540. 

Studies in Bible - edited by 5, Japhet 
Scripts Hierosaiymitana r Vol, 31 . 448 pp. $25. 

The Book of Genesis* An in troduction to the Biblical World 
by Z. Adar 16$ pp. $1 1 . 

The Elders in Ancient Israel 
by H. Reviv 222 pp. 520. 

The Prophetical Stories 
by A. Kofe 2 1 8 pp, S 1 8 

Amulets and Magic Vows: Aramaic incantations of Late 
Xntiqults b> J, Naveh & S. Shaked 300 pp. 4 40 plaics. $23 


Orders should be mailed directly to The Magnes Press. PO- Box 7695, Jerusalem 91076, Israel. 
Checks should be made out to "Magnes Press .* 1 Prices include postage. 

To receive the special reduced prices listed here, please mention Jerusalem Perspective when you order. 
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International Synoptic Society 


T he Internal tonal Synoptic Society supports the 
Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research by 
sening as a vehicle through which interested 
individuals can participate in ihe Behoofs research. 

The Society raises financial support tor 
publication of the Jerusalem School’s research, 
such as the Jerusalem Synoptic Commentary, 
facilitates informal discussion groups focusing on 
the synoptic Gospels: sponsors student research 
assistants and other volunteers who work with the 
Jerusalem School, 

Annual membership in the Society is: Regular 
£60 or US$100; Fellow £180 or S3 00; Sponsor £300 
or $500: Patron £000 or $1000; Lifetime member- 
ship £3000 or S5OQ0 and over. Membership dues 
can be paid in monthly or quarterly installment^ 
and in most currencies fsee box at bottom of page Si. 

Members of the Society receive a beautiful 
certificate of membership and free subscription to 
Jerusalem Perspective, They also are entitled to 
unique privileges such as pre-publication releases 
of Commentary materials including preliminary 
Hebrew reconstructions with English translation 
of stories in ihe conjectured biography of Jesus. 
Major publications of the Jerusalem School will 
be inscribed with Society members' names. 


Checks should be made payable to “Jerusalem 
School” and designated 4 ISS.” Members in the 
United States can receive a tax-deductible receipt 
by sending their dues via either of the Jerusalem 
Schools U.S. affiliates: 

Center for Judak-Christian Studies 
RO. Box 293040, Dayton, OH 45429 

Centre for the Study of Biblical Research 
P.O. Box 5922* Pasadena, CA 91117, 

Synoptic Discussion Groups 

Individuals who are interested in the continuing 
research of the Jerusalem School may augment 
their studies by participating in a synoptic 
discussion group coordinated by the International 
Synoptic Society 

These groups meet regularly to exchange views 
on current research presented in JERUSALEM 
Perspective* In addition, a group may decide to 
learn Hebrew together, share study resources or 
pursue its own Gospel investigations. 

Attendance is open to everyone. Since the 
discussion groups are not formally linked to the 
International Synoptic Society membership in the 
Society is not a requirement for attending or leading 
a group. 



The Jerusalem School 


T he Jerusalem School of Syn- 
optic Research (C^T - rr 
C"E2TPC" Er;rb;:n&sn 
is a consortium of Jewish and 
Christian scholars who are 
examining the synoptic Gospels 
within ihe context of the language 
and culture in which Jesus lived. 
Their work confirms that Jesus 
was a Jewish sage who taught in 
Hebrew and used uniquely 
rabbinic teaching methods. 

The Jerusalem School scholars 
believe the first narrative of 
Jesus" life was written in Hebrew, 
and that it can be successfully 
recovered from the Greek texts of 
the synoptic Gospels, The Schools 
central objective is to retrieve the 
original biography of Jesus, This 
is an attempt to recover a lost 
document from the Second 
Temple period, a Hebrew scroll 
which, like so much Jewish 


literature of the period, has been 
preserved only in Greek. 

As a means to its objective, 
the Jerusalem School is creating 
a detailed commentary on the 
synoptic Gospels which will 
reflect the renewed insight 
provided by the School's 
research. Current research of 
Jerusalem School members and 
others is presented in the pages 
of Jerusalem Perspective. 

The Jerusalem School was 
registered in Israel as a non-profit 
research institute in 1985. Its 
members are Prof. David 
Flusser, Dr. Robert L. Lindsey. 
Prof Shmuel Safrai. David 
Bivin, Dr. Randall J. Ruth. 

R, Steven Notley Dwight A. 

Pryor, Halvor Running,. 

Mirja Running, Dr, Ghana 
Safrai and Dr, Bradford H, 

Young. 





